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WHO WOULD BE A PARENT? 


IT was on a calm autumnal even- 
ing, when the deepening twilight threw 
a soothing, yet mournful shade on the 


gloomy mansions of eternal rest, that) 
Evander sought the grave of his once| 


blooming babe. Deep sighs of pater- 
nal anguish burst from his bosom: his 
hands were clasped over the cherub 
which ornamented the senseless stone, 
while his eyes were raised toward] 
Heaven, with the impassioned eager-| 
ness of one who would pierce the veil} 
of mystery which surrounds creation, | 
and behold his lamented child in realms | 
of glory. But the enthusiasm soon 
subsided : again his glance was direct-| 
ed to the humble sod, which covered| 
the mouldering precious form. The} 
father’s thoughts were again chained to 
earth, and his feelings found vent in 
sobs and tears. A hasty footstep was 
heard approaching: a low murmuring 
noise broke the solemn stillness. Evanr- 
der looked around for the intruder, and 
beheld a tall thin figure in a sable habit, 
within a few paces of him. ‘ What! 


do you here?” asked the stranger in al 
hurried voice: “who is it, that with | 


impious lamentations arraigns the jus-_ 
tice of the Most High, 
the peaceful slumbers of the dead! 


Begone! begone !” Evander, struck by | | 


the strange solemnity of his address, 
still advanced nearer to the intruder.— 
‘* By what authority,” he asked, “do 
you command me hence? why forbid 
a father to weep over the grave of his 
child? I utter no impious murmurs, 





and disturbs | 
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although the hand of affli-tion has 
grasped me har. All my hope, my 
joy, lies buried beneath this stone: na- 
ture demands her tribute: these tears 
relieve my heart of its anguish: this 
solace keeps me from despair.”—— 
“ tiow old was your child ?”’ asked the 
stranger, drawing nearer, and fixing 
his melancholy gaze upon Evander. 
‘¢ Just entered on his seventh year,— 
es and blooming as a painied che- 
rub. Can you wonder that I lame ‘nt? 
If you do, you are not a parent.” “A 
/parent !” re-echoed the stranger, with 
a heart-picrcing groan—‘* Oh! : who 
.would be a parent ? mourner! rejoice 1 
yours is a happy lot :—bless Heaven 
‘for it.’—* Unatortunate strange er!” ree 
‘turned Evander. “I fear I have un- 
‘intentionally touched a tender chord. 
You, too, perhaps, come here to mourn 
over some object of affection : 
tears mingle, [ hail vou, as a brother 
in affliction.” The stranger shook his 
head.—** No!” said he, gasping fer 


let our 


| breath——* that happiness is denied me: 


the grave does not hold those [ mourn. 
Horror! horror! yet it is so—Oh! 
who would be a parent?” Evander 
took his hand—* Calm this agitation, 
[ beseech you. Your looks are wild, 
your accents perturbed. I am no 
| prying inquisitor ; but, if you would 
reveal to me the source of this deep 
anguish, we might both derive advan- 
tage from the effort.” —“ Be it so,” re- 
turned the stranger,” you thmk your 
calamity great: you will think so no 
longer when you have heard my tale.” 

The new friends seated themselves on 
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the little stone at the entrance of the 
church-yard ; and the stranger thus 
began.—“‘ I was placed by fortune in a 
happy mediocrity of estate, and in 
early life married the object of my 
fondest regard. Our union was blessed 
by the birth of two as lovely promising | 
babes as ever gladdened the eyes ofa 
parent. Frederic, our first born, was 
the object of my proudest hopes; Ade- 
line, of a mother’s tenderest solicitude. 
Our children grew up, and prospered ; | 
and we considered ourselves as the 
happiest of created beings. It were 
useless to dwell on this period: 1 
glided past like a sweetly delusive 
dream. Frederic, as he grew up, 
evinced a lively cast of temper, anda 
quick capacity ; I was proud of his ta- 
lents, and blind to his failings; while | 
my wife vigilantly apprehensive of 
our other treasure, watched over her, 
Adeline with scrupulous anxiety, and 
reared her with a tenderness ill suited 
to one, who might, perhaps, hve to| 
struggle against the ills of life: for 
fortune is precarious ; and those who 
most enjoy her smiles are least fitted 
to endure her frowns. Although such | 
a reverse was an evil we could scarcely 
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apprehend ; it did eventually overtake 


us. <A variety of unforeseen disasters, 
reduced me from a state of compara- 


strongest bonds of society, as it con- 
tributes most tu the peace of it3 it isa 
qualification, which, in its purity, can 
be found only in a benignant, an intel- 
ligent, a superior mind. True po- 
liteness is modest; and, as it aims to 
please, it knows that the way to carry 
its point is to shew that we do not pre- 
fer ourselves to others, but give them 
the first rank in our esteem. It is the 
d-licate medium through which bene- 
volence may be viewed to advantage. 
Pride keeps us off from society ; our 
self love gives us a peculiar rank, 
which is always disputed with us, 
Such a high esteem of ourselves, as 
makes others feel it, is almost punish- 
ed with contempt. Politeness is the 
art of reconciling agreeably what we 
owe to others, and what one owes to 
one’s self, for these duties have their 
bounds, which when they exceed, it 
\is flattery with regard to others, and 
| pride with regard to ourselves. A nice 
politeness, formed with art and taste, 
will make the world excuse you a great 
‘many failings, and improve your good 
“qualities. Such as are defective in 
point of behaviour have the greater 
‘need of solid qualities, and make slow 
advances in gaining a reputation. In 
a word, politeness costs but little, and 








tive affluence, to the most embarrass- | 


ing circumstances; and dire necessity | 
obliged me to part from objects whom. 


I once thought I could never spare a 
' The education 
I had given to Frederic, qualified him 


week from my sight. 


for an eligible situation in a mercantile | 


house ; and my daughter was received | 
under the protection of a lady ot for- 
tune. 
C To be concluded in our next.) 
——=B +e 


POLITENESS. 


Politeness is a desire of pleasing— 
nature gives it—education and the 
world improve it.— Politeness is a sup- 
plement to virtue.—They say it came 
into the world when that daughter of 


is of immense advantage. 
~— + Gee 


AVARICE IN FEMALES, 


A male miser is oftener to be met 
with than a female one. Men are 
thrown more into the way of money 
transactions, and naturally acquire a 
'greater fondness for it, than the fair 
sex: yet we, now and then, find a fe- 
male as penurious and parsimonious as 


| 
) 


| the worst male miser in existence. [ 


may be wrong in my idea, butI have 
always thought, that, in the same pro- 
portion as accoraplishments are more 
interesting and valuable in women than 
in men ; so any bad or vicious habit is 
more despised and abhorred in them. 
|We are so pleased to look for, and to 














Heaven abandoned it. It is one of the 


‘find, in women, something approach- 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


ing to perfection, that any thing de- 
tracting from it is doubly disappointing: 
and in this way { think, covetousness 
and parsimony appear more despicable 
in females than in the other sex: not 
that | would be thought, in the most 
distant degree an advocate for extra- 
vagance: economy is at all times de- 
sirable, extravagance never. But if 
avarice has become the settled inmate 
of a female breast, none of the better 
feelings, the refined pleasures of hu- 
man nature, can have a place; if Plutus 
has gained an ascendency, Cupid may 
draw his bow in vain, and Hymen’s 


torch, for aught she cares, burn fairly | 


out. I would say to every female, 
“Shun extravagance, as your bane: 
but, in shuoning it, avoid the opposite 
extreme avarice, for that will equally 
make your mind miserable. Let your 
course be that happy medium, where 
economy shall add comfort to elegance, 
and leave only those reflections upon 
the mind, that will at alt times be a 
source of pleasure and delight. 


ee + oe 


I am sometimes amused, by listening 
to the complaints which ladies make 
of the familiarity and levity which dis- 
tinguish the behaviour of their beaux. 
The fact is, the evils they lament, they 
themselves create. It is in the power 
of any lady to command the respect of 
her admirers. It is they who polish 
the manners and soften the rugged na- 
ture of man. In ancient times, in the 
gallant days of chivalry, the slightest 
favour was prized with a sort of reve- 
rence, becauce it was rare, and was 
only the reward of merit. But by de- 
grees such marks were bestowed onall 
wao could make a well turned compli- 
ment, and according to the degree of 
its absurdity. As women value their 
favours, so will they be prized. 


i 6 OPE e 


The immortal Joxnson, in his life 
of Savage, very pertinently observes, 
that, ** Those, who, in confidence of 
superior Capacities or attainments, dis- 
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regard the common maxims of life, 
should be reminded, that nothing will 
supply the want of prudence; and that 
negligence and irregularity, long conti- 


nued, will make knowledge useless, wit 


ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 


~——<—2 + oe 
HUMOUR. 


A man of letters complains, that the dadies 
have abundance of prawée ; and so have many 
men of letters. 

Jounson, in his admirable imitation of Ju- 
venal, observes, with ali the acrimony of a sa- 
tyrist, that, among the accidents to which an 
inhabitant of the metropolis is liable, not the 
least to be dreaded are the following :— 

‘© Now falling ouses thunder o’er your head; 

“¢ And now a female atheist talks you dead.” 

The complaint is by no means modern, since 
Ovip in the Fasti has made the same. It was 
once enquired, why nature refused the fair sex 
a beard? 

The learn’d this reason still allege, 

They’d ta/é beneath the razor’s edge ; 
To shave them were a task too rash ; 
Their lovely face would be one gash! 

Numa, among other laws, made several ones 
against the prattle of the ladies, whom he pro- 
hibited speaking but in the presence of their 
husbands! It is also recorded of the learned 
Madame Dacier, that she wrote inthe Album 
of a Greek traveller, a verse from Sophocles, as 
an apology for her unwillingness to place her- 


| self among her learned friends, that * StLeNcz ” 
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| és the femrale’s ornament.” 


It is an ornament 
expressive of modesty at times ; but ornaments 
are not to be used at all times. What is more 
graceful, and even forcible, than good sense 
from the lips of an intell gent female ? 
es + 

A Yorkshire farmer having been involved in 
difficulties respecting a barn which belonged 
to him, and which was considered by a body 
of parishioners to have been forfeited, resolved 
‘o go to London for the advice of a civilian. 
Accordingly, he left the country, and upon his 
arrival in rown called upon a civilian, whom he 
accosted with, ‘‘ Pray, sir, are you a silly man ? 
because jf you be, 1am come to insult you.” 
The civilian comprehending his meaning, took 
him intro his office, and, after hearing his case, 


| told him. ** that in the eye of the law, his bara 


{ 


| 


}) 


| 
| 





was forfeited ; but it his landlord was nor an 
austere man, to offer him an equivalent, to get 
two arbitrators, and an umpire, to put the mat- 


| ter into a train of conclusion.”—* Thank you 


vastly,” said the farmer: and, after paying the 
lawver his fee, ic returned home ; where col 

lecting the body of parishioners, he informed 
them, ‘‘that he had seen the learned man, who 
said as how, my barn is mortified; but if my 
landlord be not an oysterman, I am to otter him 
elephant, and to get two arch traitors and a trum- 
peter, to put the matter in a drain of confusion.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
BATHOS. 


“6 Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori.” 
Ovip. 


** Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
“ In every gesture dignity and love.” MuA.ton. 


Rise, sons of catgut, strike the lyre, 
If none you have, the violin ; 
Ye muses send poetic fire, 
To wrap my very soul within. 
While I rehearse my fair one’s charms, 
The maid who treats my flame with scorn, 
Who fires my breas: w:th love’s alarms, 
Sweet pretty Polly Plankinhorn. 
Her form not stately as the pine, 
Nor monarch oaé with towering head ; 
Yet beanteous shrubs their heads recline, 
And o’er the waste their perfumes shed. 
Though short her lovely form indeed, 
I:s breadth supplies the small defect ; 
Tho’ much reclines her sandy head, 
It is because she’s so short neck'd. 
And Polly on a summer’s day, 
Does many perfumes rich exhale, 
Stramonium fragrant, bog-weed gay, 
Scent not more sweer the ambient gale. 
No sickly /il/y taints her cheek, 
But red to yellow gives relief, 
Her nose bespeaks no dev’rage weak, 
Her eye is red, but not with grief. 
For but one dear enchanting ord, 
Like ‘ snuff of penny candle” glows, 
Geneva’s sweets her lips absorb, 
The ruby’s lustre decks her nose. 
No China foot deforms my love, 
Her’s a substanti«l solid base, 
Whose every step is sure to prove 
Dire ruin to the creeping race. 
Her’s (not-the arm of Ossian’s song, 
Vieing with marble or with snow,) 
A brawny limb of muscles strong, 
And ponderous fists adjoining grow. 
Oft when I’ve sigh’d and squeez’d a tear, 
That beauteous hand so big and blue, 
Saluted quick my tingling ear, 
And mantling there my heart’s blood flew. 
Ah could one think this lovely crearure, 
Should beara heart so cold and hard, 
To triumph o’er my generous nature, 
My love which merits rich reward. 
But sure a thought :he gods inspire, 
Great Muar’s commands, I'll go and dist ; 
My regimentals she'll admire, 
The soldier boy may still be blest. 


——P + R= 


STANZAS. 


I would not change for cups of gold, 
This little cup that you behold: 
*Tis from the beech that gave a shade 
At noon-day to my village maid. 


MAGo. 


I would not change for Persian loom 

The bumble marting of my room ; 

*Tis of those very rushes twin’d 

Oft press’d by charming Rosalind. 

I would not change my lowly wicket, - 

That opens on her fav'rite thicket, 
For portal proud or towers that frown, ' 
The monuments of old renown. 

I would not change ‘his foolish heart, 
| That learns from her to joy or smart, 

| For his that burns with love of glory, 
| Or loses life to live in story. 

| Yet in themselves, my heart, my cot, ; 
My mat, my bowl, I value not ; 1 
But only as they one and all, 

My lovely Rosalind recal. 





———» ¢ ere 
THE TOAST. 


The glasses fild, a truce to care, 
Misfortune at our heels attends, 
A toast ?—I have but one I swear,— 
** The little circle of our friends !” 
And who is he that sighing takes 
The glass,—while thought its anguish lends’ 
He thinks what havoc sorrow makes, 
In the small circle of his frien4s. 
Estrang’d from home, with tearful eves, 
Who o’er his glass in absence bends? 
With aching heart he trembling cries, 
“The little circle of my friends !” 
And who the toast in sadness hears, 
While grief his heart in silence rends? 
The glass receives his bitter tears, 
' For he no circle has of friends! 
And who in life’s sad knowledge vers’d, 
Declines she glass which -emp’rance tends ? 
He thinks how death has long dispers’d 
The little circle of his friends! 
Oh rather be this heart entomb’d 
Untimely, where its sorrow ends ; 
Than in this world of care be doom’d, j 
To see the last of all its friends! 4 


—— + oo 
SONG. 
Atr—‘* Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear.” 


| Oh dear were the joys that are past! 
| Oh dear were the joys that are past ! 
_Inconsrant thou art as the dews of the morn, 
Or a cloud of the night on the blast! 
| How dear was the breath of the eve, ; 
When hearing thy fond faithless sigh ! B. 
| And the moon-beam how dear that betray’d, 
The love that illumin’d thine eye. 

Thou vow’dst in my arms, to be mine, 

Thou swear’st by the moon’s sacred light ¥ 
But dark roll’d a cloud o’er the sky, 
|| It hid the pale queen of the night. 

Thou hast broken thy plighted faith, 

And broken a fond lover’s heart ! 
Yes, in winter, the moon’s fleeting ray, 

I would trust more than thee and thy art! 
Iam wretched to think on the past, 

Even hope now my peace cannot save; 
Thou hast giv’n to my rival thy hand, 
| But me thou hast doom’d to the grave 
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